EXECUTIVE SUMMARY

TANK CARS ARE A COMMON TYPE OF RAILCAR, Ac-
counting for about one in seven cars in the North American freight car
fleet. Half the approximately 210,000 tank cars in North America carry
materials regulated by the U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) and
Transport Canada1 because they are flammable, corrosive, poisonous, or
pose other hazards. About 1 million shipments of hazardous materials are
moved by tank car annually.

To ensure the safety of these shipments, considerable efforts have been
made by DOT and industry to enhance both the physical tank car and the
environment in which it operates. These efforts have been highly success-
ful. Despite growth in traffic, only one person has died as a result of a
release of hazardous materials from a tank car since 1980 compared with
more than 40 fatalities during the 1970s.

About 1,000 incidents of tank car releases are reported to DOT each
year. Most are small spills and leaks, though some result in injuries,
property damage, environmental contamination, and other consequences
that are cause for concern. Although rare, these incidents are reminders of
the need for continued vigilance by government and industry in improving
tank car safety.

Following investigations of several major incidents during the past
decade, the National Transportation Safety Board (NTSB) has expressed
concern over government and industry procedures and controls to ensure
tank car safety. Some of these concerns have focused on DOT's association
with industry, particularly the Tank Car Committee (TCC) of the Associa-
tion of American Railroads (AAR), in instituting standards governing tank
car design, construction, and maintenance. Others have focused on specific